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iG IS REALLY AMAZING to me, an 
+ instructor in a school for the blind, 
o find people with such archaic ideas 
oncerning their sightless contempor- 
ries. 

The portion of our seeing world 
' which can be shared by the blind is 
much greater than is popularly con- 
ceded. For instance, few people realize 
that blind children can and do play 
baseball, roller skate, learn to cook, 
play cards and have track meets, to 
mention but a few of their activities. 
They are far from leading the helpless 
_and unhappy lives that some among us 
would attribute to their lot. 

__I said baseball is played by blind 
children. I have seen it many times, 
and I have often become as excited 


Baweeet 
as 


Se 
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_astic spectator at an important profes- 
: sional Big League contest. In this 
: instance the fundamentals are the 
' same; the difference comes in the size 
_of the ball, the pitching and the field- 


_ ing technique. The ball used is a large, 
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_ over such a game as might an enthusi- 
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DON’T PITY THE BLIND 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Jr. 


The blind do not need pity; they need helpful 
understanding of their handicap. With such 
support they can readily fit into their environ- 
ment as active and useful human beings 


rubber, bounding type such as are fre- 
quently seen at beaches. The batter 
stands at arm-and-bat’s length from a 
wall. The pitcher picks up the ball, 
winds up and then bounces the ball 
toward the space between the wall and 
batter. The latter gauges the location 
of the ball from the sound of the 
bouncing, and nine times out of ten 
will hit it. Fielding is done in the same 
manner: namely, by listening for the 
bounce and roll of the big ball, scoop- 
ing it up when the out-stretched arms 
come in contact with it, and throwing 
it toward the agreed-upon location. 
Track meets are common—either in- 
tra-murally or against other blind 
schools. The events consist of fifty- and 
seventy-five-yard dashes, standing 
broad jump, hop, skip and jump, high 
jump from a standing position, and the 
shot put. The dashes are facilitated by 
having thin cables strung chest-high 
along the track to! setrve-as lanes. The 
runners keep their fingers\in light con- 
tact with the cables as they ‘run, to 
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maintain a straight course. The time is 
frequently surprisingly good. As a 
timekeeper in a track meet last Spring, 
I clocked the blind winner of the fifty- 
yard dash at six seconds flat! 

Young children show skill at jump- 
ing rope and roller-skating. When the 
jumping rope is provided with a large 
knot in the middle, the sharp, thud- 
ding sound as it hits the ground on 
each revolution enables the child to 
judge the correct time to jump in order 
to avoid stopping the rope. 

g(a SENSE of balance in no way 

seems to be disrupted in these 
children, and they quickly learn and 
enjoy roller-skating. Given an open 
place, free from physical obstructions, 
these youngsters can enjoy themselves 
by the hour. Many of them also learn 
to navigate on stilts. 

Wrestling is a major sport among 
the sightless. Boys of high school age 
pride themselves on their prowess in 
this activity and, it would seem, quite 
justly so, since they have managed to 
thrash most sighted public high school 
teams with whom they have become 
engaged, and even one or two college 
freshmen teams. 

I cannot fail to observe, however, 
when I watch these matches, that the 
sighted boys seem a little hesitant in 
tackling what they believe to be a 
greatly handicapped foe. ‘The mistake 
is theirs! They will rapidly learn that 
the blind wrestler neither gives nor 
expects to receive quarter even from 


an opponent who has perfect sight. 

Nor are the arts, domestic or other- 
wise, lost on this handicapped group. 
Domestic talents include cooking, 
manual training, and beauty culture. 
Other talents include developed skill 
in music, sculptoring, and dramatics. 
In the former group, cooking, al- 
though involving contact with fire and 
things hot, has as yet claimed no seri- — 
ous casualty in the school, according to 
the instructress in that household 
accomplishment. The students can and — 
do prepare excellent meals of which 
faculty members are frequently invited 
to partake. 

Manual training students turn out 
beautifully-executed pieces of wood- 
craft. In spite of the hazards of sharp 
tools and whirling lathes, there have 
been no bad accidents to pupils, al- 
though no special machinery guards 
are used. 

The art of proper make-up, care of 
the hair and other beauty treatment are — 
taught to girls who have never seen 
themselves. Since the inauguration of | 
this instruction there has been very 
noticeable improvement in the per- 
sonal appearance of the girl students. 

Most of us are all too familiar with 
the blind beggar and his violin or ac- 
cordion. But the art of music is capable 
of much higher development at the 
hands of the blind. There is no musical 
instrument, to my knowledge, at which 
these people cannot and do not become 
proficient, given the opportunity and 
the desire. Singing and choral work 
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present other opportunities for musical 
expression. The sensational success of 
the blind Welsh composer and pianist, 
Alec Templeton, is more than ade- 
quate evidence of the potential skill to 
which the sightless musician may 
aspire. 


HILE ON the arts, let me men- 

tion sculpture and dramatics, 
previously referred to, as additional 
fields of aspiration for these handi- 
capped individuals. Those who have 
visited an exhibit of the New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind, 
or some other display of the sculptural 
ability of the blind, have discovered 
graphic proof that stone and clay could 
become vibrant and expressive at the 
hands of congenitally blind artists. 
This, to me, is the most astounding of 
all accomplishments attained by these 
people. 

As the honorary treasurer of the 
“Silver Star Dramatic Club,’ whose 
members are boys ranging from eleven 
to fourteen years of age, I can give first 
hand assurance of the popularity of 
dramatics among these children. And 
they often reveal unusual ability. 

Once the juvenile actors are thor- 
oughly familiar with the stage, the lo- 
cation of furniture and the rest of the 
physical obstacles, the performance, 
even to the most critical, appears 
polished and convincing. 

If inclement weather prevails and 
there are no academic imperatives, it 
is quite common for the students to 


play cards or checkers or to read some 
of the latest periodicals. Special play- 
ing cards provided with Braille desig- 
nations are, of course, used. Checkers 
ate played by the substitution of slots 
for the usual squares on the board; the 
red and black ‘‘men’” are replaced by 
wooden disks fitting into the slots, half 
of which are distinctly different to the 
touch from the other half. 

The “latest periodicals” are literally 
the latest—though the plurality may 
be a little deceptive. Actually there are 
two popularly known magazines avail- 
able to the blind, the Readers Digest 
and Time. These, along with the news 
broadcasts and other material on the 
radio, keep the students well informed 
about world developments and pro- 
vide endless sources of recreation for 
leisure time. The “Lone Ranger” is no 
less popular among the younger of 
these blind children than among their 
sighted contemporaries. 

Also worthy of mention as being 
pertinent to leisure time activities are 
Braille books and “talking books.” 
Practically every well-known book, fic- 
tion and non-fiction, has been pub- 
lished in Braille and is available to the 
blind. But don’t try to take a Braille 
book home to a blind friend unless you 
have a wheelbarrow conveniently at 
hand! Because of the space required 
for Braille letters and the consequent 
lengthening of words across the page, 
many more Braille pages are required 
than printed ones for the same ma- 
terial. It takes thirteen enormous vol- 
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umes of Braille to correspond to the 
single printed volume of Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind! 

“Talking books” are electrically-run 
phonograph machines similar to the 
radio-phonographic combinations now 
frequently seen in use everywhere. Re- 
cordings are made of readings from 
well-known works of literature. The 
blind person has merely to place one 
of these records on the machine and 
relax in the passive role of listener. 

The “talking book,” being provided 
with a special low-speed arrangement 
which is necessary for best recording 
of such readings, may take as long as 
fifteen to twenty minutes to a single 
side of a record—thus obviating the 
annoyance of frequent record-turning. 
Selections of recordings range from 
Plutarch’s Lives to Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs. 

Suppose, however, that a blind per- 
son wants to peruse a book that is 


available neither in Braille nor on the ° 


“talking book.’ What then? In this 
exigency, reliance is placed upon read- 
ers from among the sighted public. 
These are plentifully available. 

A blind friend of mine who was 
studying at Columbia University 
required readers for his text-book as- 
signments—from books not in com- 
mon enough use to warrant their 
publication in Braille—and he made 
use of seven different readers a week. 
Most of these were young women 
volunteers from the Junior League. 

Dancing, movies, plays and concerts 


offer other possibilities for blind par- 
ticipation. Several times a year we 
sponsor dances, which have become — 
very popular. Picture blind young peo- 
ple dancing to music provided by blind 
musicians! Yet no unusual amount of 
collision seems to result. Movies also 
offer popular entertainment. The 
spoken dialect, the accompanying mu- 
sic, the reaction of the rest of the audi- — 
ence, and so forth, seem to give these 
children a fairly accurate idea of what 
is going on in a talking picture. Plays 
are enjoyed by pretty much the same 
technique. Concerts, appealing as they 
do primarily to the auditory sense, are 
constant sources of pleasure and diver- 
sion, both over the radio and by actual | 
attendance. During the winter months 
we take several students every week to 
hear the concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 


HE FIRST “Seeing Eye’’ dog that I 

remember was owned by a fellow — 
graduate student at Harvard. I was 
very much impressed at the time, and 
as the two went daily from class to 
class to library to dormitory, the pic- — 
ture seemed to me to represent one of 
the minor wonders of the world. Since 
then I have retained much respect for 
trained dogs as aids to the navigation 
of the sightless, but I now believe, 
after observing their services more 
closely, that their biggest contribution 
is the companionship they provide. 
They add confidence, of course, and a — 
heightened feeling of security, but they 
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ate by no means indispensable—even 
in cities, 

I know some blind people in New 
York City who not only do not have 
trained dogs, but do not want them. 
For one thing, the dogs are not yet per- 
mitted in subways (though this ban 
is about to be lifted) nor on most other 
agencies of public transportation and 
this tends to curtail considerably the 
activities of their owners; for another, 
I personally believe that though they 
may be of great service to children, 
they make for a breaking down of 
hard-won independence often attained 
by the adult blind through years of 
trial and error. 

Blind people (not beggars) unac- 
companied except for light walk- 
ing sticks are constantly weathering 
the crowds and traffic of New York 
and other cities. They ride the sub- 
ways, visit the stores, and generally go 
about their business as would the rest 
of us. 


Ee BRINGS ME to an important 
point that I should like to establish. 
By encouraging participation in the 
many activities common to the sighted 
population, we who work with the 
blind aim at making them as nearly 
like ourselves as possible; as nearly 
alive to the realities of the visible 
world as we can. We don’t want ref- 
erence to the blind versus the sighted; 
we want it those who happen to be 
blind among the sighted. Unfortunate- 
ly the transition is not easy for us to 


establish. For example, in order to 
get and keep a job, a blind person, 
like anyone else who is physically 
handicapped, must not only do the 
work as well as a normal person, but 
must overcome the employer’s initial 
prejudice against hiring a handicapped 
person. 

Just as bad is the kind-hearted phi- 
lanthropist who, with a maudlin tear 
in his eye, is willing to hire a blind per- 
son, although he has a pre-conceived 
notion that this person will be an eco- 
nomic liability to him. The philan- 
thropist, by offering his pity and his 
charity, creates an unfortunate psycho- 
pathic attitude in the blind person who 
ideally should much prefer accepting 
employment on the basis of his merit 
and not as a charitable gift. Especially 
is it aggravating when many of the 
blind are highly trained to hold jobs 
—jobs such as typists, telephone oper- 
ators, musicians, handicraft workers, 
and so forth; and yet there is an almost 
universal neglect on the part of sighted 
employers to take the qualifications of 
the blind job-seeker seriously. 

Pity for the blind instigates hypo- 
chondriacal tendencies that are effec- 
tive barriers to the acquisition of the 
independent, normal-appearing char- 
acteristics that they should possess. We 
must try to destroy psychopathic de- 
pendency before it becomes well fixed, 
in order that the blind person does not 
ostracize himself from the world of 
sighted society. But before the blind 
person can approach the normal, he 
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must be made, at an early age, to con- 
ceive of things and think and speak of 
them as though they were fully as 
meaningful to him as to the sighted. 
In other words, he must learn to act 
as if he were normal. Whether this be 
approximately real normality (note I 
say approximately) or simulated nor- 
mality is not really important. What 1s 
of vital importance is the necessity of 
living in a sighted world and either 
accepting the ways of that world or 


+. 


becoming both miscast and outcast. 

In turn, it is the obligation of sighted 
society to cooperate to the extent of 
furthering the rehabilitation of the 
blind by treating them and educating 
them as normal beings, since it is the 
normal world that is to be their usual 
social environment. Not the least of 
the means by which this can be ac- 
complished is by replacing maudlin 
pity and emotionalism with intelligent 
understanding. 


A GHOSTLY ITEM 


Ghostwriting. as a recognized busingss or profession is about 
seven or eight/years old, but the/practi¢e has existed since the fifth 
century, B.c/ Seneca wrote Neto’s speeches; Hirtius wrote Julius 
Caesar’s; the famous orators Demosthenes, picked up a lot of 
pocket méney putting speeches together for politicians of the day. 
Today, At is no secret that in all walks of life busy people hire 
ghostwriters, and so do people who have trouble handling words 


—as /Miles Standish did. 


Before a ghostwritet can do justice to the petson for whom he 
is ghosting,” they must get acquainted. It 4sn’t possible to pro- 
duce convincing werk otherwise. The purpose of the work must 
be understood, too, whether it be a speech/ or a book, or whateyer. 
And the writer rhust become familiar with the vocabulary limits 
and the habits of expression of his client. 

Ghostwriters love assignments frond business men; it’s the feiss 
clients that get them down. Like the old lady who pestered one 
such writer for months to write her story of the solution of a 
famous kidnaping case. The only trouble was that she couldn’t 
sit still five minutes anywhere, because a tall dark man‘was chasing 
her with a knife. The writer finally gave up trying to help her and 
we suppose the dark man is still chasing her. 
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